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LORD LONSDALE—PRINCE OF SPORTING PEERS. 
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Every time you buy a bar of Fairy Soap 
you have a Coupon. You exchange these 
Coupons for valuable prizes, and so, in 
-effect, save much money, as well as 
getting a super-quality, 


x 
ROM the moment ‘of mixing 
to the pleasing finish, Robin 


long-lasting soap. | | 
e Z | Starch is helpful. Here are some of : 
| f the reasons for Robin’s reputation. : 

| It is easy to mix. iy 


It does not stick to the iron. 
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(eee ( It contains the gloss. 
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est It can be used for all purposes | 
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Tat for which Starch is needed. | % 
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Zoll Dirk Away and sy 
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STARCH 


and you will discover other 
advantages for yourself. 


Sold in Ita., 24d. Sd. & 10d, Boxes. 


RECKITT & SONS, LTD., HULL 


ACakers of Zebo Liquid Grate Polish, 
Brasso, Zebra Grate Polish. ete 
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EMOTOR-CAR Peeqmee? Portable Build- 
HOUSES ms.) ings, Field Gates, 
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£6 5 0 = = inti * 
Made of best planed, tongued = Pia noe = of every descrip tion. i, 
grooved tchboards, i a : i Fe . = : 
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All nuts and bolts provided, Nottinghamshire Timber Co. Ltd. materials. _Lowest 
Guaranteed weatherproof. Caledonian Road, RETFORD prices obtainable. 
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VICTORY 
POULTRY 
HOUSES 


Creosoted and made [n sec 
tions ef the best Planed 
T.G. & V, Jtd. Matchboards 


ALLOTMENT HUTS 
MOTOR CAR HOUSES 
CYCLE HOUSES 


and Portable B6uildings of 
every description, Combined 


to bolt together easily. CARRIAGE. PAID, Houses and Shelters, Wire 
Runs, Chicken Coops, Field ,: 


Size: 6ft. x 4ft. Tey 
x 4ft. Carriage 36 6 Write for free list. Gates and Farmers’ Made-up 


Nottinghamshire Timber Go, Ltd, Goods at Lowest rockbottom fo | 
Nest Gexes 9/6 exire = Galedonian Road, RETFORD prices. 
OQ emir And ai RUPERT STREET, ILKESTON 


POULTRY HOUSES 


This is the polish 
for you. ” 


Of course you may think he: 

‘ __ prejudiced, but just let me pol 

any piece of metal work in be 
ouse, and see how quickly 


easily | do it—and what a shine! 
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Please mention this paper when replying to advertisements, 
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Makers of Zebra Grate Polishes a 4 
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{a READ 
| VERY SHY YOUNG 
| MAN. 


SEE PAGE SIX. 
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6 “pd any part of the Wort, post free : 3 months, 
$, 6s.; 12 months (including all Special 
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{} Oy Editorial Chat 


Y  °2, Women, and Things of the 
Moment. 


I AM going to ask the 
readers ot “The Half- 
Holiday ’’. for a little of 
their candid ad- 
vice, At present, 
this periodical is 
one of the very few 
of the lighter class 
of publications 
which do not run 
competitions, It 
may not be gener- 


A al 
he ally known, but a 


Q 
Ronts, weeklies exist on the strength of 
My wh titions alone. I could mention a dozen 
atheists s life-blood in the matter of circula- 
ty Solely of a stream of competitions, all 
; Issimilar, but all in essence the same— 
thin," they change the more they are the 


~~ Zs) 


ty Man + . . . 7 
yy Md af Cases handsome money prizes are dis 
~~, leg, “Ely. consisting, of course, of the en- 
AN i Of the unsuccessful competitors, which 
the same time, leave a substantial 
Drofit for the paper, or, at any rate, 
Cover the cost of the competition., A 
Which works up a circulation without 
Competitions exists solely on the merit 
contents—and that, without question, 
8uccessful journalism. This, so far, 
tr, welidav” has encceeded in doing. But 
» er, © business principle is to supply one’s 
Whe With what they want, I am anxious to 
Of th "fr the general wish is for us to join the 

a © competition-running periodicals. 

& * * * o * 

Pebyig tere is the auestion of a-serial story. 
mae ©d one up to a few months ago, when 
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. 5 ather more “Sloperian’”’ in our general 
y. Wag “nd I have reason to believe that the 
ys of ploved by our readers. But, as a 

Be act. for any iournal to be without a 
we Meri to-day is something of a distinction; 

Sh te “om seems to me to stand very much on 

she Mery - as the competition—a large proportion 

‘hi, Sng j aking the paper for the sake of the story 

r ete Oring the rest of the matter. So I am 

Som the readers of “The Half-Holiday ” 
y Pe ition, a serial, or both? 

“ty WY * . . . . 

a to, "av Say this is asking you to edit the 

| 2 eee Perhaps it is; and if you feel like 

, T can lend you a hand at your job in 
™ Yhow, drop ‘me a line. 

r 1) fin » e e 2 La 

ir Lo 2ttoon on our cover this week, depict- 

unt thi wiale in his manifold sporting activi- 

, Sone ‘nk you will agree, a worthy representa- 

%, °° the finest types of English gentlemen, 

VR © has done for years on behalf of our 

the jog-trot draught horse to, the racer 

and pride (not to mention the humble, 

* COster’s donkey)—has been incalculable. 
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GIRLS WHO HELP. 


=n ~ XW 
THE BATHING GIRL. 
When We ‘Get Out of Our Depth. ° 
ee ey: | peer 


His influence and interest have-done as much as 
many societies to win for England ‘the credit of. be- 
ing the one country in the wide world in which 
cruelty,and neglect of animals is considered shame- 
ful and regarded with loathing and detestation. 
THE EDITOR. 


RHYMES OF THE TIMES. 
BY OUR “HALF-HOLIDAY” RHYMSTER. 


THE CHANGE-OVER. 
Though the thud of the football 
Still sounds through the land, 
And there’s still a wild rush 
From the gate to the stand, 
Fast approaches (for many) 
The dark. dismal day, 
When the ball, net, and posts 
Will be all packed away! 


Though the close of the season 
May bring its regrets, 
We can still have good sport 
With our racquets and nets; 
And, what is more sure, 
For our loss to atone, 
The bat and the ball 
Will come into their own! 


So. good-bye to Football 
For iust a short time 
And let’s watch the Counties 
Prove which is the prime! 
King Football this season 
Has had a good reign, 
So now ’tis the turn 
Of King Cricket again! 


READ 
IRELAND IN THE 


NAUGHTIES. 
SEE PAGE TWELVE, 


“I Have a Song to 
Sing, Ho!”’ 


By, “ THE BARD.” 


EMIGRATION. 


“Oh! darling, let us emigrate,” 
The little lady cried, 

“And I will be your bonnie Kate, 
Your bright and blushing bride. 

I’ll wash for you, I'll cook for you, 

* And when our work is done, 

We'll hunt the kicking kangaroo 
Beneath the setting sun.’’ 


~ 
I listened to. her hopeful voice, 
And wondered what to do. 
It did not make my heart rejoice 
To cross the ocean blue. 
Whenever I went onthe sea \ 
The waves began to kick, 
And then I cried, “Ah, woe is me! 
I am extremely sick.”’ 


But. Kate she was a lovely lass 
As any in the land, 

And so it. somehow. came to pass 
I followed her command. 

I packed my bag and found a ship 
With Kate upon my arm, 

Although that horrid ocean trip 
Had filled me with alarm, 


The ship went up, the ship went down, 
While sorrow filled my cup, 
And I will bet you half-a-crown 
That what went down came up. 
Kate tended me with loving care, 
She never heaved a sigh, 
While I could only groan and swear, 
And wish that I might die. 


At last we reached the precious port, 
The place where we were bound. 
There was no work of any sort, 
Nor pleasure to be found. g 
And as for kicking kangaroos, 
There wasn’t one to find, 
The natives all were on the booze, 
And most of them were blind, 


I looked at Kate, she looked at me, 
And shook her pretty head. 
‘* We've struck an awful hole,” said she, 
“And might as well be dead.” 
“It’s rotten.” I replied. and then 
We wandered to the shore, 
And took the next ship home again 
To emigrate,no more. 
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This gentleman is not gazing in terror at a 
spectre: he has merely felt some object at the foot 
of his bed, and is wondering what it is. 


PAGE FOUR 


Hello! Hello!!--’Ullo!! 
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YES, ves, it is Miss Sloper speaking!—Who wants 
to speak to me? Who? What? Miss Lardi Long- 
@ox! Oh! her! Oh! well. if she wants to speak, 
why doesn’t she do it, instead of getting you to do 
it for her? 

4 

Oh! yes, I see. Oh! she is at your establishment 
and wants to use your ’phone, and has asked you 
to get the number for her! I see! In fact, I see 
remarkably Wwell—I see that Miss Longsox has got 
the chance of being able to telephone without paying 
for it! She would do! When Mise Lardi Longsox 
ean get, for nothing, something which usually costs 
her 3d.—oh! my hat! isn’t she just IT!! I'm sur- 
prised that she isn’t having trunk calls all over 
England! é 


thy. 


All right! Ill speak to her: but do ask her not 
to keep me waiting! I seem to have been standing 
here all day, just because she wants to speak to me 
without it costing her anything!—Come on, Lardi!— 
Oh! do come on!—My time is so precious!—I really 
ean’t wait just because you get a free 'phone, and 
think that vou—— Oh! is that you, darling? Oh! 
how thoughtful of you to think of telephoning me, 
and going to such expense on my account. 

* . « * - 

Yes, dear? What? Oh! you’ve heard! If there 
is anything nasty to hear, trust one’s dearest friend 
for having heard it! 

7 a s . * 

Yes. if vou want to know—and I am sure you do! 
—my engagement with Lord Bob is broken off! Yes, 
again quite true—he broke it off! 

s a * > . * 

Well, if you insist upon hearing the reason, you 
shall hear: but you must promise to give me tons 
of sympathy—tons of it—because I need it to help 
heal my poor broken heart! You promise? Right! 
Listen! . 

e . & . . 

The other day there was spring in the air—that 
is to say, it wasn’t snowing, hailing, or pouring— 
and I felt a sudden wild longing for romantic soli- 
tude and the sight of rural sweetness and all that 
sort. of thing. Daffodils, bluebells, hair-bells, Can- 
terbury bells (any sort of bell, except church bells 
and dinner bells!), grass, birdlets making up to 
other birdlets. cool breezes—yes, yes, all right, I'll 
get to the point, only just at this time of the year 
there is always so much poetry in my soul that some 
of it is bound to come ont! 

* ’ ¢ . tJ 


Well, if you want me to he so brief, I’ll get on 
by saying that, as I had yearnings for a touch of 
country. combined with springtime glories, I thought 
I would go by myself to Kew Gardens and take with 
me something to eat and something (non-alcoholio, 
of course) to drink. and lie down among the beau- 
tiful baby flowers, and give myself up to equally 
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beautiful slumber. (What? Oh! Lardi, do try not 
to be rude, or funny, or whatever you call it, for a 
moment!) : 

. . s a - 

So to Kew I went. and. after wandering about 
for some time amongst the dafts and bluebs, and 
crocs, I thought I would gebble up the bit of lunch 
I had brought with me. So around I went in search 
of a sequestered spot where I could eat and drink 
only observed hy the newly-married dicky birds. 

& 7” oe e ¢ 

And at last I found just what I wanted—a ver 
dant dell, nearly surrounded by blossoming trees, in 
the branches of which sat any number of feathered 
honeymooners enjoying a thoroughly happy honey- 
moon time. 

— *. a 

Quickly I unpacked my little basket and com- 

menced to get outside a very small and frugal lunch. 
« 7 *. * . 

What did I have? Oh! nothing much. I can’t 
eat when I am revelling in the glories of nature! 
What was it? My dear, you are persistent! 

e a = e e 


what did I have? Oh! I re 


Well. 
member! 


now. yes, 


Salmon mayonnaise—oyster patties—veal-and-ham 
pie—cold chicken, ham, and salad—just a very tiny 
piece of beef te keep me going—fruit salad—apple 
tart and cream (I couldn’t eat ali of this!)—a taste 
of wine jelly—cheese and biscuits and—and—well, I 
think that’s all! (What? Appetite? Lardi, how 
absurd you are! As if I hadn't seen you eat twice 
that amount, when you said you could only do with 
a snack!) 

. * * . * 

After lunch I fed the birds—because, being a bit 
off my feed, I left a lot of crumbs and bits—then, 
beginning to feel a lovely sensation of drowsiness 
stealing over me, I threw myself back on the grass 
and just sprawled for all I was worth! 

= « e e e 

It was lovely! Not a soul about to be shocked, 
if I did show silk-stocking-ed legs up to the knee— 
for that is when one feels completely happy ana 
comfortable, when one needn't study one’s attitudes, 
and when one can kick out like a pink babe just 
beginning to feel its feet! Therefore, joyously, and 
with complete abandon, I lolled back, and just as I 
was going off to sleep, I heard the twittering of a 
cheeky birdlet, who seemed to be saying: 

““Don’t-show your-legs! Don’t show your legs!” 


* . . « - 


+ But the thrush’sa rude remark didn’t worry me, 
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“CLICK!” 


and in peaceful innocence I slept, until, suddenly, 
the family failing (thirst) caused me to awake. 
. ° * * * 

I unclosed my eyes—I stretched out my hand— 
found the bottle (one Of Papa’s bottles, labelled 
“RUM,” which I had filled with lemonade)—then, 
lying just as I was, serene and sprawling, I put 
the bottle to my lips. 420d was just swallowimg a 


r 


. 8 
lovely long gurgling swadlow. when a sound 
me, 


7 . — . ad 
“ OLICK!” 
* * * 2 * y iy 
: id 
What could it be? I didn’t know of ee il 


that clicks (at least, not the sort of bird 
in trees!)—so what—what—— 
od J * * * ~ 
Dp 
Then I looked round and saw—saw a you a 
and a camera!—saw that I had been snap? 
and lying just as I have said!! 
. . . od: 
“Come here! Smash that plate!’ I yell 


. ~ . 


a a 
é 
But the young man only laughed, and r 


as fast as he could run!! 


. . - + . 


There was nothing 1 could do, and ® fi ly 
later all the society papers reproduced th@ |. uy 
ful picture, putting underneath these wor mt 

“Like Father lke Daughter! Miss a? ph 
Sloper enjoying light refreshments during & 


° \ 


door ‘afternoon olf.’’ 
° e a. * 
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And when Bob saw the pictures, he prow 
engagement, and said he would never see p 


e 
and—oh! goodness! I must ring off!—he’s com ae 
—Bob! my own forgiving Boh once more!’ Th 
ot "aie 

WELL-WORN SPEECH. h, 
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jo" 
Celebrated for his speeches on the ee 
the Consular Service, M, d’*.ndrinmont, me ; 
of the Belgian Chamber, was appealing © pe? 
for a reorganisation of the service, pec” 
Foreign Minister said: ‘‘That’s the same § 
made last year.” “ y 
“Just so,” replied the deputy, calmly- oo 
made it annually word for word for thirtee” ; 
and nobody has noticed it before.” 


Jo! T 
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VIOLINIST SCORED. ie 

Pe, bs 

One of the greatest of living violinist® jot uA " ie 


ago proved himself both proud and inge? 
millionaire French bootmaker invited hi™ , # ‘ 
and after dinner brought out a violin ®” vo io, 
his guest to play.” jor Se 
The musician bit his lip, but taking the ae yf s “> 
ment he played several beautiful compos? te » 
Afterward. in Paris, the violinist wir 
millionaire to dinner, and in the presence of i= 
tinguished company, a servaut bron ae 


: 


SALE Ph ky 


of old boots, which the host handed Lag 
lionaire guest. 


a 
At the latter’s puzzled look as Be - ie 
took them the violinist smiled with 8? Ry 
and replied: Ny . 


- ;pner 

“In Nice you asked me after di=® 

for you. Now I ask*you to mend : 
iid 


me. Each to his trade, you know: 


ly 
Ste Secret crypt of the Ku Klux Klan the 


% “lug, *S8embled with all its impressive pomp and 


Dirj : é 
Sat bawe ceremonial to try the prisoner who 
Rt been captured, after evading arrest by 


an’g €missaries the previous week. 
hy bed Chief sat upon his throne, sur- 
t tne), his hooded councillors A deep-toned 
by Weq One solemn note, which was immediately 
Mong, », OY the Judge’s command. “‘Produce the 
vated words echoed and re-echoed along the 
4, it and amongst the massive: pillars by 
of, 8 sustained, as George Lansbury, led by 
a ca Of the Klan. advanced to the place of 
* Bowing to’ the Court, the prisoner 
ol ue to the stone seat and looked around 
Ny bre Ng confidence. 
ae Never taken part in a play before,” he 
i, Bile Vs quite interesting.” 
“€, prisoner!” commanded an officer of the 
Lansbury. 
Don’t you 


a yourself.” retorted Mr. 

You think you’re talking to? 
ay 20 M.P.2” 

By t ig one of the chief reasons why you are 
ce: before this court,” was the stern reply. 
’ The Chief is about to speak.” 

8peak till he blows that silly old hood 
¥ 4s I care.’ said Mr. Lansbury scornfully. 
The 48k to come here to interrnnt him.” 
‘ Nines soner does not appear to appreciate the 
ee 8 of his position.” observed the councillor 
y ty, , the Chief’s right. 
% Das Suffering from the egotism engendered 

the Oye oPularity,” added the councillor seated 
ya th, lef’ left. 

» Sia Momentary silence which followed, the 
a” Pai the Klan. with intense impressiveness, 
Pa aed his black wand of office and pointed 
Be, Drisoner. 

Re Lansbury,” he said, “stand up!” 


“STAND UP!” 


” 
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- MR. GEORGE LANSBURY, M.P. 


pet and seemed to drag the prisoner to his feet, 
despite his’ most determined resistance. His at- 
tempt to conceal the humiliation of his obedience 
would have raised a laugh in any other court, 

“TI think perhaps it’s as well,” he said; as he 
caressed his posteriors tenderly. “Furniture up- 
holstered with slabs of cold stone isn’t the most 
comfortable. I find.” 

“You will find less comfort than even that 
affords you in a moment, unless you remain silent,” 
said the Chief threateningly. 

“Well. I move the adjournment of the House 
until the weather’s a bit warmer,” retorted the 
prisoner brightly. “But what am I here for?’ he 
continued, in a tone of snivelling lamentation. 
“Why am I dragged from my ain fireside and my 
useful municipal activities, to play the fool in a 
damp cellar with a little mob of fellows who are 
either ashamed or afraid to show their faces? If 
it’s a film stunt, say so, and I'll try to enter into 
the spirit of the thing. 


“GAG THE PRISONER!” 


During the prisoner’s protesting speech, two 
officials of the Klan had stedlthily closed upon him, 
and at a word from the Chief, applied in an instant 
a very ‘effective zag. 

There ensued a@ moment of brooding silence; 
then the voice of the Chief of the Klan rang out. 

“George Lansbury,” he said, ‘“‘you have seen 
fit, up to the present, to make light of the position 
in which you find yourself. You knew by some 
means that the officers of the Court were on your 
track. Had you felt innocent. you would not have 
evaded them. The consciousness of your guilt 
drove you to flight. which has availed you nothing, 

“The charges this Court has against you are 
several in number and serious in character. But 
probably your most serious offence was your recent 
encouragement of disorder in the House of Commons 
by his Majesty’s Opposition, in the course of which 
an attempt was made to turn Parliament into a 
veritable bear garden for the gratification of a 
certain ‘class’ spite and antagonism, which, if en- 


Cas out like the blast of a trum. 


HAD ALL WAYS. 
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q 
8 
‘ug penPose there’s none of us better than we 
Ya, eden 


‘ Ste & tune, smothering a yawn, stealing a 
2 a creditor, and breaking into perspira- 


jo(——_—- 
: A TERRIBLE ORDEAL. 
Q PPR 
ety Actor, who was recently “filmed,” was 


>. ae eee 


; Sy Pleased with the result.” Talking about it 
= “tic critic, well-known in Fleet Street, he 
Ye, tt Wa 
% thro. the most extraordinary experience I ever 
Noy ~®h—actually to see myself. acting.” 
We < replied the critic, ‘‘you will understana 
Ve to put up with.” 


i Ee 


SOME HOPE. 


™ Tae 


a, 0 ; ‘ 
May, tre need day a contryman called at thé offices 


k Youn 2Cilities have you for extinguishing a 
Sy Mie," Village?” asked the official. 
«then Scratched his head, thought for a moment, 
ey, “D8wered : 
* nly ‘the rain.” 


PAGE FIVE 


couraged and continued. will set back the clock of 
the Labour Party for years. 

“ Nothing, next to a capable Government, is more 
important to the prosperity and security of a con- 
stitutiona! country like ours than a strong and intel- 
ligent Opposition. 


. 


“WHAT THE PEOPLE WANT, 


“The Labour Party, whereof you are a promi- 
nent member—on its Socialist side, at any rate—is 
the second strongest Party in the House to-day. 
Should the Conservative Government suffer any 
serious defeat, it wonld have no alternative but to 
resign, and the King, as a constitutional Monarch, 
would have no choice but to send for your Leader 
and ask him to form a Government to carry on the 
business of the country. 

“But the people at present are anxious for 
peace at home as well as abroad. Could they be 
expected to rally to the support of a Party which, 
while in opposition, threatened reyolution and Bol- 
shevistic schemes which have. proved utterly un- 
workable in Russia? 

“That recent scene in the House of Commons 
will not be! forgotten by the electorate. At the 
next General Election Labour will be shocked to 
find that it has lost all the advantages it, had so 
far gained, and the chance of its accession to power 
more remote than eyer. 


HOME TRUTHS. 


“Your party has made the sober electorate 
afraid, and you personally have largely contributed 
towards the state of affairs by your nonsensical 
tricks in Poplar, which I will not go further into 
on this occasion. 

“In short, Labour has lost. its chance: through 
its brawling and bullying tactics in the House, and 
you are one,of the chief causes of that unhappy 
result. Remove the prisoner’s gag!’’ 

The command was obeyed, and for a few mo- 
ments Mr. George Lansbury stood gasping, speech- 
less. 

“So I’ve injured my party, have I?” he at last 
managed to say. 

“‘Irreparably, I fear,’ replied. the chief. 

“And I’ve done the dirty on Poplar, have I?” 

“You have made Poplar a by-word in the mouths 
of all men.” 

“Huh! Well. what are you dressed-up jacka- 
napes going to do about it?” 

“The sentence of the Court,’”’ replied the Chief 
gravely, “is that you be confined, together with the 
man Newbold (the Member for Motherwell), Mr. 
Scrymgeour (the Pussyfoot fanatic) in one cell for 
a period of six calendar months, unless you auto 
matically bring about your release in the mean- 
time by talking each other to death. . Remove the. — 
prisoner !” 

And the prisoner was removed. 


: THE WATCHER IN THE CRYPT. 
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THE HOLIDAY SEASON HAS BEGUN. 
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THE HALF-HOLIDAY. 


A STIRRING STORY OF STRANGE SUSPICION. 


HAT do you think of a shy, 


modest man?” asked 
Lawnton of his friena 
Branscombe. who was 
lounging in the other 


chair at the club window. 

“I think they are 
scarce,” replied Branscombe, giving a military 
salute to a man on the pavement. ‘‘Is there one 
in the elub? Introduce me.” 

“No; he isn’t nere or likely to be,” laughed 
Lawnton.. “It’s a relation of my fiancee’s—second 
cousin, I think. Frederick Willis, aged twenty-six, 
and knows lots.” 

“And is shy?” 

“Beastly. I don’t mean that he loses his head 
at a dinner-table and can’t make a speech. I’m not 
gifted that way myself, and never could plunge into 
a whole room full of girls, be at ease in five 
minutes. and know a1] their front names in twenty- 
four houre. But—confound it!—what is there in 
a man that makes hin start and blush and get 
thick-tongued when he is in company with a half- 
dozen men and women whom he*has met a score ot 
times?” 

“There is a scienti‘ic explanation for it, no 
doubt,” said Branscombe, pretending to be inter- 
“Something to do with the grey matter in 
the brain turning green or some other colour. What 
are you going to do about it; for I suppose you are 
trying to cure him?” 


¢ 
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“You know nothing,’’ said Branscombe, with 
easy impudence. “ Your friend may never be such 
a consummate brass monument as you are; but, if 
he bréaks out——- Was that Campbell leaving the 
library?” § 

“No, it wasn’t,” replied Lawnton, shortly; and 
he went away suspecting Branscombe of affecting 
superior wisdom and not liking him for it. 

But. a week later, forgetting his resentment, he 
cornered his friend again, all excitement, 

“You remember me speaking .to you about 
Willis? Yes, you do—second cousin t6 my fiancee’s 
—young man from Yorkshire?” 

“Oh! yes, to be eure. Shy man. Drowned 
himself, I suppose. Couldn’t bear to meet so many 
people.” 


“Not«a bit of it! Sit down here—oh! bother 


the time. ‘Do you know you were right about that 
fellow?” 

“Now. look here,” protested Branscombe. in 
alarm. ‘Don’t mix me up in this affair. I dis- 
tinctly disclaim having uttered a prophecy, given 


an opinion. or taken sides.’’ 

“All right, then, you didn’t,” admitted Lawn- 
ton, hastily. ‘But Jet me tell you. By the merest 
chance I was in Soho last night, About ten o’clock, 
when I saw my sprig atanding in front of a French 
restaurant, one of those cheap places, but respect- 
able enough, I daresay.” 

“Hadn’t been taking a drink, had he? 
horrors!’”’ 


THE MINISTER: So ye're gawn t’anither kirk, Tammas? 

TAMMAS: Ou, ay—I’m gi’en the Congregational ists a turn. 

THE MINISTER: What wad ye say if one o’ your flock went astray? 
7 TAMMAS: Dod, | wadna mind, if the pasture was better. 4 


“Td like to.” admitted Lawnton, with a grim- 
ace. ‘‘He came down from Yorkshire three months 
ago and intends to be an architect if anyone will 
give him a building to try on. Madeline has taken 
him in hand to dress him up or drub him down, or 
whatever he needs, and I invite him to dinner with 
us at Princé’s twice a week, at least.” — 

* Bore?” 

“Not exactly. The fellow can talk when only 
we three are present, and he forms a source of 
innocent diversion to Madeline and me when he 


isn’t there. She insists that he will blossom forth 


eventually as a man about town, or, rather, pre- 
tends to think so. and T know better.” 

“No. he doesn’t drink. or says he doesn’t. Worse 
than that. Met a woman.” 

cid No?” 

“Yes.” retorted Lawnton, triumphantly. ‘“ Reg- 
ular romantic assignation, everything recording to 
the card. Woman in black, wearing a heavy veil, 
came up, passed him, @nd made a sign. The shy 
young man stepped up, took her arm, and after 
taking a stroll to the corner, came back, and the 
two entered the cafe.” 


Oh, . 
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“Then what?” 

“MNhat’s all. I came away and left 
sitting at a table, where I suppose they h 
bottle.” Fs 

“Another fond illusion shattered and we 
shy man in London converted,” sighed Bra 
That settles it.” 

“No, it doesn’t.” said Lawnton, with * 
“Confound the young hypocrite: I want "4" 
certain about his goings on, so that he oa? } 
out. of it.” ou 

“T don’t see.” mused Branscombe; ‘how yy 
use your discovery. Surely you'll not val f 
flancee?” 

“Well, no—at least, not at present. 
be a terrible thing to disillusionise her; 
again, maybe she wouldun’t believe you.” 

‘Quite likely.” was the dry response 
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ty 
Branscombe hoved he had heard the 1a" ag# 
shy young man, but his love of ease Wa? gi 
disturbed within less than a week. It was 00 
ing near ten, when he was about to play ® ge rf 
billiards at the club in an attempt to fF? 4 
portion of a very bad opera he had heard: | 9%) 
“T have a cab at the door,” Lawnton W 
in his ear. ‘My young man and his girl are 
at the French cafe. and I want to give him 9 50 if 
“Really,” murmured’ Branscombe, 2 nee 
being dragged along the hall, ‘I can’t imi d af! 
you suppose TJ am interested in these pr P : 
Besides, to play the spy ’ ~ 
“Spy!” repeated Lawnton, indignant al f 
this time he had his friend in the cab. ““ gi f 
absurd idea! I don’t seek to see the wee is 
create a scene. I. want my boy to see ”, 
realise that, I see him. That's all.” co 
“Much cry and little wool,” said Bra?" in" 
who occasionally quoted. Then he lay ba j 
taxi and yawned. But Lawnton was all 
before the vehicle had fairly stopped, M 
and dragged his friend out on the pavemen pel 
“This is the place,” he said in a low } 
“ Hush!” pe 
“No, I won’t hush.” growled Bransco™™ yj" ~ 
am not in this absurd plot at all, and hav 
to conceal.” Poe 
Thereupon, to Lawnton’s wrath, he walk cae 
the cafe, making much unnecessary clattel ye ‘7 
ton followed sulkily, but brightened up a8 ; 
that his quarry was not in sight. ott ie 
Sitting at a smalltable, he beckoned @ wei mi 
having ordered some drink, tipped him J” ad 
and soon extorted the information that the oo 
black and her escort were in the dininS” . 
the next floor. Pook 
“Take a look at them.’ said Lawnte” itd 
companion, “Red-faced young man wi Y 
foreigner’s moustache, rather dark hair 2” 
fine blue eves.” Ay: 
“You be d—d!” said Branscombe, priet ia! ; 
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“Oh, yes, Ido. It’s only a lark, and 
the making of the young fellow.” . " 
Branscombe mused a moment, and ther ‘eS 
curse at his good nature walked along 
staircase and looked over his shoulder # ~ gf 
and woman in the big room. — 1s Ngee 
When he came back to Lawnton he w% ie, 
rather boisterously for him. a AT 
“You're foolish.” he said with @ ae ws 
“It’s a middle-aged man with a bald 10 2 4 
glasses, and the woman is plainly his wi ,o g: 
Germans, undoubtedly. Come, let’s get os e 
We are in danger of being made ridicwon 0 
Lawnton looked “dumbfounded as he 7") # 
low his friend. Then, as if struck W! 
idea, probably to see with his own ey” 
a right-about-face and entered the corridor it 


i 7) 


combe threw out his arms to arrest bi™ 
too late. - 
Then there came a scream, an “overt d yf 
chairs, and Branscombe just had time © sor gh 
and woman scurrying down the corn yp 
Lawnton staggered into his arms, white oun 
“It—it—was he,” he stammered. pare 
Branscombe got him quickly on th® “sye gf 
and endeavoured to lead him away fro ad git 
gathering crowd, when Lawnton broke et R 
ran towards the taxi. On the step he yt t 
blazing eyes, and in a hoarse shriek ad oy 
“And Madeline!” e fA § 
As the taxi glided away Branscomb? iyo "ay 
himself from the crowd and walked ese po ve 
like a drunken man. At the first coT™ jos" 
to a dead halt. looked at hia wateh Y" 
then said to himself: ’ 


“I wonder what he will say to ner? ip6 ; 
Then he walked back to the club, ™ ia 
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THE REASON WHY. 


Mi, ; 

Neg me? much out of breath). 
x Wh, Spade, Pat, and hurry up. 
pte: lat d’yer want the spade for? 
a 

Xj 

d 


i es 


i im Murphy’s fell into the bog. 
ke. nti far is he in, Mike? 
pt: oe to the ankles, 
Mae wr: man, yer don’t want a 
we ont yer drag him out? 
Nyt 4° I can't. 
Mike. nd why can’t yer? 

®use he’s in head first. 
senses —— FOL 


* LYING TOURNAMENT. 
‘ Lat not believe it, gentlemen,’ 
eg the group who, having 
of ap Smoking their cigars in 
Nn. % hotel. “You may not be- 
PE % ant) tT have used a fountain-pen 
if wt hag for four years’ and have ¥y 3 
‘thar the least trouble with it.” 
ty 1, I an merkable,” said another. 
Naver the father of six crildren, 
* with had to walk the floor at 
hy, Ste wa, Single one of them.” 
“.%mq “® a silence of a minute or 
t do, 2°ther ‘spoke up. 
> h ‘wed doubt it.” he said, ‘for 
a) tify to something stranger 
,, "Ye a bright little four-year- 


Tate 


~ 


= te a s* 
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&, _™v house, and I have never 
) tS his smart sayings to my 
? ent} 
; » ‘tle 3 
iy a “Men,” remarked a fourth; 


yfity 8inful pause, “I am fond ot 
So, Une women practise their 
Ne oy Piano after I have retired 
Mey “Fe lulls me to sleep.” 

‘i, Atte Persons in the group made 
\, Hy ts to say something, but 
~ It seemed to be felt that 


“ 


fi y 
- nt 
jt ae 8 were very quiet 


As yeeBent at the Old 
p i 4 Pa It was ten 
Nate ter Opening time 
‘a Ay te, “TRing, and, for 
v yf Ys the ©n difficult to ex 
z, ( Pa beex little bar was not 
At % 5, With the usual 
"s at Wo wrnalistic gents 
V Nae Sey, Tk trying to con- 
comes ther that it was 
ve “Si to-day.” 
op babe b * a © 
, Kem trot Was somno- 


he 


a 4 top of her cage; 


lady behind’ the 
lq quting, with her 
, ey TS8t on one side 
Mop °° th 

of a € other, the 
“0 ay “¢w jumper she 


% knitted; and. in 
4% 


Le 


OLA. 


Dag? 
age, Close to the 
TVice window 
Ny es “tig drinks “were 
Be. Customers in 
™m and their authorised allowances to 
Small knot of waiters were quietly 
: € chances of their respective favourites 
: Ace that day. 
eto th; = 7 . . - 
a, a uae atmosphere of peace and tranquility 
Weert coe. In. an instant the scene was 
Ye, Dg of Was something like the effect of the 
4 Chay oe Sleeping Princess to the kiss of 


big 


1 
Sp heag Mine. The parrot extruded her hitherto 
te fon in demanded ‘Scatch” in the harsh tone 
by’ who meant it; the unfinished jumper 
‘\ behind the bar vanished miraculously: 
Waiters burst suddenly apart and did 


he Head Waiter advanced with his 
'Snity of mien towards the new-comer. 


an ~™ * * * > 
eon? Yes. sir.” said the presiding genius 


7 “Off. 
“Would you care to sit here, 


“T0om, 


i The HEAD WAITER and 
a {SIR CHARLES HIGHAM. 


"SCAU ES SOE @. af TREE OE 


tricks with the table napkins on their’ 
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““How do you like that new pie, dear? 1! made 
“Ah, out of the leather cover, | suppose.”’ 


PAGE SEVEN’ 


loth 


| 


it out of the new cookery book.” 


sir? It is well out of the draught, which, although 
it is May. has a chill in it. And what would you 
- like, sir?...A steak? Certainly, sir... Just me- 
dium? Quite so, sir..., And chips?... Thank 
you, sir. Perhaps you would like to glance at the 
paper? Here is ‘The Times’ and ‘The Half-Holi- 
day '"—formerly known as ‘Ally Sloper’s Half-Holl. 
day,’ which you no doubt remember, sir.” 
* * * * . 


Upon the arriyal of his repast, the customer laid 
down the paper he had been perusing, and, looking 
up, said pleasantly: ‘“‘A great change in ‘Ally 
Sloper,’ waiter.”’ 

“Yes, sir,” agreed that functionary. 

“That’s what I like to see,” continued the 
stranger. “ Progress—that’s what we want. No 
thing like moving with the times. All this talk 
about the good old days is nonsense. I daresay . 
you've seen some changes in this old house. How 
‘long have you been here?’ 

‘‘Forty years, sir—forty years come Monday.’”’ 

“You mean to tell me you’ve been doing the 
same job for forty years?” exclaimed the customer. 

“Oh, no, sir—l’ve risen, of course. I started as 
a boy in the kitchen. To-day I am Head Waiter.”’ 

“And what is your next step—manager?” 

The Head Waiter raised his hands in a depre- 
catory gesture. ‘I can expect no further advance, 
sir,” he said, without’ the least suggestion of regret. 

“Forty years—to attain the position of Head 
Waiter.”’ said the customer musingly. “Why, man, 
you ought to have a fine hotel of your own by this 
time!” ; 

The Head Waiter’s face was a study. 

e . © . ” 

“Yes,” continued his critic; “you appear to have 
brains. If you had backed them with sufficient 
energy, you might have been another Joe Lyons 
to-day.” 

“T should imagine vou read those remarks made 
by Sir Charles Higham when speaking at a 
Y.M.C.A. meeting a couple of weeks ago, sir,” re- 
plied the Head Waiter.- “It is easy to talk, sir, 
when a man’s ‘got there,’ so to speak.” 

A queer. expression flitted across the customer’s 
face. 


“Sir Charles said there was no country in the 
world where a young man could get on quicker than 
in Great Britain, sir; it might be so if the older men 
who have made their success weren’t 80 jealuus 
of handing over a bit of responsibility to the young- 
sters who have got their way to. make. He also 
said this is an Eldorado for brains, and the land of 
opportunity. If this is s0, how does he account for 
the fact that time after time you hear of cases of 
young men with first-class ideas or inventions being 
turned down by firm after firm here in England, and 
then, going over to America, having them taken up 
at once and making a pile in no time?’ 


The customer sat in thoughtful silence. 

“Tt’s the older: successful men who want talking’ 
to,’”’ continued the Head Waiter: “them tnat stand 
in the way. It wouldn’t hurt them if they let the 
youngsters come along a bit faster. Let Sir 
Charles Higham have a go at the old ’uns!’”’ 

“Perhaps there’s something in what you say,” 
observed the customer. “But I’m afraid it wouldn’t 
be an easy job for me to gather the old successful 
business men together and persuade them to stand 
aside for the young ‘uns.”’ : 

“Then you are Sir Charles,” cried the Head 
Waiter. ‘I’m very glad to have seen you, sir, be 
cause, although you seem to have exaggerated the 
young men’s chances a bit, you’re optimistic, and 
that’s something these days. But, all the same, it 
was all very well to say, ‘Don’t grumble at your 
three quid a week—learn to earn t ve.’ I know 
scores of young men---young journalists what use 
our bar, pecasionally—who know their jobs well 
enough, but aren’t allowed to earn more’n a certain 
amount. because the more they are paid the less 
there is to share amongst the shareholders, some 
of whom, p’raps, ’ave never done a day’s work in 


their. life.’’ . 
« * « * * 


“Well, I suppose there is that side to the ques 
tion.” admitted the customer,” es 

“Tt takes half a young man’s energy, who is 
only earning ahout three quid a week, to make both 
ends meet. That’s what checks his progress. While 
a young feller’s worrying how he’s going to pay his 
landlady and keep himself decent, he can’t put the 
very best of himself into his work.” 

“True, true,” murmured the customer. 

“You persuade some of these old buffers to pay 
their young men what they’re worth, and they’ll 


soon find their profits jumping up according. That 


would be better than telling the Christian Associa- 
tion youngsters a too flattering tale.” 


THE HALF-HOLIDAY. 
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The fish yOu served me 


imbecile! 


ENRAGED DINER: 
fast week was better than this! 


A DISTRICT VISITOR. 


fizh. 


You are the imbecile! it is the same 


WAITER: 


"s sister. 


fe 
t want the bother of breaking in a new mother- 


ve married your former wi 


| hear you’ 
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“ SOMEWHERE EAST OF SUEZ.” 


Yes; 
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SWANK: I gave 
him 99 in a 100 and 
amiss in baulk, It { 
saved us the trou-§ -:- 
ble of walking 
round the table, 


this sign painted 
Carry me away, 


SQuurs yer iuKe, wul 
be summat_ that’h 
away, like.” 


ore. § 


— 


4 ter 
. ating MSE then the sign 
‘ With the above re- 


=_ 
7 ta (t lndiord was carried 
mt) = the nearest car- 

to es °re literally than 


'S liking. WIDOW’S WEEDS. 


BRAG AND BOUNCE. 


“ GOOD-MORNING! 
heir.” 

“Yes; our household now represents the Unitea 
Kingdom.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Why, you see, I am English, my wife's Irish, 
the nurse is Scottish. and the baby wails!” 

“Ha, ha! It’s the image of you, I bet.’ 

St" “ig.’* : 

“Well, I met a man the other day who says I 
am the imagé of you.” 

“ Who is he?: I would like to kick him!’ 

“Tt is quite all right. I have already killed 
him!’ = 

“That reminds me. 
the butcher?” 

“No; what’s happened to him?” 

“Well. he was in the market the other day and® 
dropped sixty feet!” 

“Good gracious! How did it happen? 
dead? Tell me all about it.” 

“No: he wasn’t hurt a bit! ” 

“That's remarkable.” 

“Not at all They were pigs’ feet!’ 


I hear you have a son and 


Did you hear about Bones, 


Is he 


/ 
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Have you heard what’s happened to 


“Hm! 
poor Bill?” 
“No. What?” 


: 

“He’s got a dreadful growth behind his nose.” 

“How did he get it?’ : 

“Well, I don’t know that; but he calls it his 
face.” 

“T owe Bill one. He’s been saying all manner 
of wicked things about me.” 

“You should take no notiee of that. 
peats what other people say!” 

“By the way, Bill’s wife has a beautiful new 
plume in her hat.’’ 

“TI thought so when I last met Bill.” 

“Did he tell you about it?’ 

“No: but he looked as if he had just been 
plucked.” * tf 

“By the way, I saw in this morning’s paper a 
notice of the wedding of Mrs. Nubride.” 

‘Yes; I remember her very well.” 

“Do you? What was her maiden name?” 

“T guess her maiden aim was to get married.” 

“Tell me. Why is it that old Miss Stebbins 
never married?” 

‘Post. office delay. 
his proposal by letter!’ 

“That chap you introduced me to yesterday 
seems 2 melancholy sort of bounder, What's amiss 
with him?’ 

“Disappointed in love, I’ believe.” 

“Another case of loved and lost, eh?’’ 

“Oh. no: much worse. He loved and won!” 

*“T knew the girl. They call her a human gram 
ophone.”’ 

“Just because she buzzes a bit. I suppose?” 

“No: on account of the airs she puts on!’’ 

“Talking of love. reminds me of your fancy for 


He only re- 


The youth she loved sent 


“Bill, sorr? Yes, sorr; it’s three and sixpence 
shilluns.”’. bs 


¢ 4 
- PEOPLE WHO MAKE NATIONS, 


Chief (to industrious clerk in Government office): 
Why didn’t. you dot the “i” in the last word of your 
report on Saturday? 

Industrious Clerk. I beg your pardon; but, you 
see, the clock just struck eleven, and I didn’t care 
to work overtime. 


ol 


A NOTIFICATION, 


Papa Dinsmore looked surprised, and raised his 
eyebrows interrogatively, and his daughter said 

‘*Papa.” : 

“Well, daughter?” 

“Charlie and I are a notification committee, 
papa.” 

“What sort of a notification committee?” 

“We have come to notify to you that you have 
been nominated to the proud position of father-in- 


law. There, that’s all. You needn’t make a speech 
in reply. Sit down, papa, and go on with your 
reading.” 4 


The girl then closed papa’s door, and the notifi- 
cation committee returned to the pretty drawing- 
room. 
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including the cigar, which makes it exactly four 
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‘DAHN SILVERTOWN-WAY. 


Vicar: So this is your boy, is it, Mrs: Jones? 

Mrs. Jones; Yes, sir. Step up and give the gen- 
tleman your right hand, Johnny! Us 

Mr. Jones (welter-weight champion): ’Ere, stow 
spoilin’ the nipper. Remember wot I told yer, me 
lad—always lead hoff wiv yer left! 


ot 


THE STUFF TO GIVE ’EM. 


Someone, discussing a Member of the Govern- 
ment who had been a great failure, said recently to 
the Prime Minister: ‘I hear you want to make him 
a peer.” : 

“No.”’ retorted Mr. Bonar Law, with his usual 
tranquility, ‘“we want to make him disap-pear.” 


~ 
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THE RETORT SYMPATHETIC, 


“TI was never so happy before,” said thé new 
Benedick. ‘Marriage has made a different man of 
me.” 

“I'm glad to hear it,” said his rival, “for your 
wife’s sake.’’ 


% 
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So you didn’t propose ait 


rl 


that Guggins girl. 
after all?” ot 
“No; and I’m not going to. When I got gt F 
house I found her chasing a mouse with @ PP pi? 
“Ha, ha! By the way, how did old Flas 
wedding zo off?” ok 
“Top hole! The bride and bridegroom 
tine.” ; 
“But what about the wedding guests?” — 
“Oh, they took the cake! I -hear the ? 
going to sue the ‘ Daily Dope’ for libel.” 
“Why. what did it say about her?” , 
“Oh, in deseribing the wedding it said 8B@ _ gf 
up the aisle, and, of course, since her fatbe®” — 
his money she’s never swept anything!” i 1 
“ Switching off to riddledom. Can’st tell pe ee & 
diff. ’twixt a milkmaid and a swallow?” a 
“Tl give it up.” ~~ 
“One skims the milk and t’other si” * 


water.’ nha F 
“Rotten! Try this. Why are bees foolis? - 2‘ 
“Dunno! Are they?” a 5 
“Of course. Don’t you know that B® a & 

Y’s?” ff * 
“Topping! Now what would you s2¥ * &. 


largest of the nut family?” 
“TI should plump for the cocoanut. 
pretty big nut.” gr 
“Yes, I know. But, all the same, I nav? 2 
a nutmeg grater!’ or oy 
“ By the way, I went into the bank this ” oF 
to draw out one and ninepence. I noti ; 
cashier there. What’s happened to the othe’ 
“Oh, he’s gone away!” ' f 
“Gone away. has he? 
“No; to escape ar-rest: 
*“Toodle-oo !” 


nat? iy Oe 


For a rest, I ou 
Ha, ha?’’ a 
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JUST HIS LUCK, 

They were three deserters brought out 0 
but the kind-hearted general decided coat ye 
victim was sulilicient. They threw dice—tb® 5 
to be the victim. ‘The firat threw ten. TP® 
threw eleven. The lJast—already looked on 
dead man—threw. and threw twelve. “I 26%" 
that sort of luck when I’m playing for mone 
said in a disgusted tone. 
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LOVE’S LIMITATIONS. 


Lf 3 4S, 


—————S fl 

Smart Tramp: Please, mum, folks saY ee a 

a chair at the table fer y’r husband at ev { 

yet he’s been dead a vear.”’ aid a 

Widow: Yes. A medium told me if I a 
his spirit would come and occupy it. $ 

Smart Tramp: That was some time ago. wi ; 

Widow: Yes. Why? oa 
Smart Tramp: ‘Cause a medium told ot ” 
yistiday you was very foolish to keep UP ba? rg 
tom ’cause y’r husband had met Queen? veo™ 
and Helen of Troy, an’ Cleopatra, an’— yo 
the spirit world, an’ married ’em all.” aot 
Widow: The miserable brute! Come i Jo 
thing the old fool left. ¥ 


Y aad 


give you all his clothes, and his watch, ®” 


: Jo( 
a 
RUNNING A RACE FOR A BRIDE — 

When a young Laplander is in love with ft 
he and she run a race; he is heavily pando i (ie 
that she may win if she chooses, and if 88 4 
him he cannot propose again. EX 


Of course. she suffers herself to be 0" jah 
she cares for him. but the consent of be ee 
must be obtained before she can be matt? oy 
law ‘of the land is very strict on this pot” wd" \, 
olden times the man was subiect to capit® pee 
ment if he married without the consent of * ao) 
parents. pe Oe hy 
After a Lanlander has chosen a bride tilt! es 
her a present of a girdle, a ring, and & ane at i) tie 
brandy. He goes as far as the door of B wot 
remains outside until invited to entét: pe” 
bumper of brandy is offered to the gir!’8 Oye PY 
he drinks it. it is a sign he consents / jo yy 
marriage, and the young lover then prom py eS 
give the girl some clothes, and pays a 8U™" of Bi, 2 
(generally a hundred copper dollars) 49 ie awe 
spot. : risks . 
This. of course is a remnant of ™* 4° # 
purchase, which, in primitive times, 8U one of, 
riage by capture. Banns gre published e é 
Lapland, and the marriage ceremony i8 af Og 
The bride wears her hair loose and -— 5 
band round her head. = 


AALAPROP- 


Y 

a the family should ‘ave removed without 

Ment’s notice from our town ’ouse to ou 

Stockton, I couldn’t say. It was one o’ 
Matters ‘er leddyship didn’t consult me 

doin’ of it. 

. there we was—one minute in the West 

es © next in Stockton, so to speak. 

in Rkravated me most was that it prevented 

hat saucy old watchman at the Women’s 

2 at Olympyer wot ’ad seemed inclined to 

ni me. But I congealed me feelin’s and 

v2ng ee me work in the kitchen as usual. 

Wag ty thing, but I ’appened to be wonderin 

hel to ’appen about my night out w’en 
D rang. 


TRYING IT ON THE DOG. ~ 


fe: Brown, ” she ses, “now we are temporarily 
"om London» it has been rather worrying me 
= ° about your night out this week; but I 
or €ard that there is a very good show on in 
falled ‘Zip:’ so you may have the car this 
run you in and bring you home. I have 
eat for you by ’phone.”” 
know the class of show 
in London, ma ’am,”’ I ses. ‘The very 
tk to you, I’m shore. But I wouldn’t 
“Pile the effect by seein’ anythink too pro- 


I’ve bin accuse 


” 


“tel 

‘ talk nonsense. Brown,” she ses. “The 
SS chows tour the provinces. I particularly 
of — See ‘Zip.’ and then tell me what you 


‘Wags 
€ "rse. in the circumstandings, I couldn’. 
refuge. to go, although I kinder felt it 
& eae like tryin’ it on the dog, so to speak, 


a. Bob’s Weekly 
Indiscretion. 


AST week-end, dear -chappies, 
feeling in need of a little 
holiday, I  flitted over te 


Boulogne. Once you have 
paid your fare (some fare) 
you find that your £1 Fisher 
is turned into quite a lot of 
francs. At the same 
timeisis very wonder. 
ful how quickly those 
francs disappear, par- 
ticularly if you are 
English. However, 
that is by the way. 
There happens to 
be a rather nice golf 
ot had course near Boulogne, 
brought my clubs with me, I decided 
TS etme So, on the second day of my ar- 
weed along to the course, but everybody 
I looked like drawing a blank, dear 
that all of a sudden the secretary suggested 


wee I wouldn’t mind a game with a lady. 
hy 


Xeq 


i 


f00d player,” he explained. “She is 
Rha: 0 Madame Marteau. A pretty 


Bet good cnongh. I'd del an intr 
py Fe an nough. eman an intro- 
‘ th about five minutes later we set out 


| Shs hip was right. Madame was pretty, 


og 

jyeouan” a very useful player. We got along 
eb a On fire, and although Madame had a, 
sh At ne knowledge of English, I found that 


wate 48 quite good enough for the purpose, 
AN Ada, *eventh hole we were square, but just 

oS Made her first bad shot and drove her 
5 Wood on the right. Naturally I went 


Ae 


IGHT Our 


** ZIP.” 


-is jaloux comme un tigre. 
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Ng 
‘cul K 
Burp 


ROWN’ 


and ’e treated me proper, un’ very respeckful w’en 
’e drove me in to Stockton. On the way ’e ses: 
“What do you say to samplin’ a glarse before you 
goes in to the show?” ¢ 
“If you makes it gin, young mah,” I ses, “2 


couldn’t find it in me ’eart to refuge you. ‘But 
ain't you goin’ to see the show yourself?’’ 
Ng might drop in later on,” ’e ses; ‘but, first 


of dil, I want to see a pal o’ mine ’oo ’appens to 
be ’ere at present.” 

“Might I harsk wot is ’is name?” I ses. 
‘e might like to join us,” 

“ Brewer ’is name is.” said the shover, “and ’e’s 
more. likely to be goin’ to a ’op. But Ill be out- 
side with the car at the close of the show.” 

So I ’ad my little drop o’ gin-an’ proceeded to the 
box-office. I on’y ’ad to mansion. ’er leddyship’s 
name an’ I was at once conducted to a seat in the 
middle of wot they all the ‘‘ footles,’”’ I think—jest 
be’ind the conductor of the band. 

A young lady brought. me a pogrom, but before 
I could gather anythink from it, the show com- 
menced, 

‘It was a very startlin’ beginnin’, to tell you the 
truth, an’ for a minute or two I didn’t feel quite 


“P’raps 


4 


safe. I was sittin’ right in the middle of the front - 


row, an’ w’en the curtain went up a saucy young 
gal in a bathin’ dress—thoungh I’m shore it’s too cold 
for bathin’ yet awhile—come a-swoopin’ towards me 
on a shoot, or somethink. I ’ad the presents of 
mind to poke the conductor in the ribs with me 
umbereller to warn ’im, and then I ducked meself. 


A NARROW ESCAPE, 


_ But she stopped jest in front o’ the footlights, as 
it appeared. And before I could say knife another 


‘one, jest like the first, come a-slidin’ down the shoot 


with her to look for it. my own ball being nicely 
on the fairway. We searched for a bit, but no sighy 
of the ball. We decided to give it up; but, just as 
we were emerging from the wood, Madame slipped 
over a branch or something, and would have fallen 
if I hadn’t caught ber in my arms. 

Exactly what happened, or how it happened, dear 
chappies, I don’t know. It was a, rather hot day, 
probably Madame was a bit tired and grateful that 
I had saved her from a sprained ankle. Anyway, 
somehow or other, I found her arms around my 
neck, her lips very close to mine—delighted lips, too 
—when all of a sudden I heard a loud, discordant 
yell, +: 

I looked out of the wood and saw, rushing to- 
wards us, a stout. very excited Frenchman, who was 
shaking his fists furiously as he bounded along. 

“Mon mari!” gasped Madame suddenly. 
"E will keel you! ’E 
"ave follow us.” 

Nice sort of situation. wasn’t it, dear chappies? 
Nice sort of ending to a jolly game of golf. I could 
see myself being filled with lead—and before I had 
even had a kiss. 

As Madame was still clinging on to me des- 
perately I couldn’t bolt, even if I had thought of it. 
So I stuck there—prepared for the worst—and about 
a minute later up rushed the angry foe, And aa 
he rolled up I heard Madame suddenly give a sigh 
of relief and .whisper (in French): 

“No, it is not my husband! We are saved!” 

And we were, dear chappies. It appeared that 
the stout Frenchman thought we had, played his 
tall, and, when he found we: badn’t, he was ‘full of 
apologies. Very exciteable beggars, these French- 
men! 

After he had faded away we decided that we 
would have a really good look for that lost ball. 
the rest of the morning. 

All the same (and in spite of everything), I left 
Boulogne the next morning. You can never be 
sure with those jealous, excitable French husbands, 
They are so likely to get a kit too excited over 
trifles. 


“ae Tl : 


‘ noticed as their legs was kare. 
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an’ stopped at the same place as the first one done. 
These was followed by others, till the stage seemed 
pretty nigh full of plump little gals in bathin’ soots. 
They all come down sittin’, and the wood shoot 
must ’ave bin red-’ot by the time they ’ad all ar- 
rived on account of the friction—not to speak of the 
gals’—well. theirselves, so to say. 

Then I ’ad the shock of«me life. I suddenly 
You can imagine 
me feelin’s. There was a gentleman a-settin’ each 
side of me, and I didn’t know w’ich way to turn. I 
felt as if every eye was on me. If I’d bin sittin’ 
in a n’outside footle—on the refreshment-room side— 
I reely do believe I should ’ave left at once. 

An’ then other artisses come on, an’ the show 
become so interestin’ that for a time I forgot abour 
them gals’ bare legs, and ’ad the courage to stroll 
about jurin’ the interval and ’ad a chat with the 
cloak-room lady, wot I found very pleasant and 
obligin’. ’ 

Although, on the ’ole, I was pleased with the 
show, there was one or tw othings I took conception 
to, as ’er leddyship ses. One of them was a artiss 
wot played the vi’lin in ’is shirt an’ trousers. Not 
that I obiected to that. On the con-trary. But 
all the time ’e was playin’ the strings of ’is bow was 
breakin’ an’ floatin’ round ’im like wot you sees 
spiders’ webs on a autumn mornin’. I was afraid ’e 
wouldn’t ’ave one left to finish ’is toon with, an’ 1 
tried ’ard to attrack ’is attention to it without no- 
body noticin’. t 
HAIR-REMOVING. 


But to make up for this, another artias, a nice, 
active young feller—although ’e cert’n’y did séem to 
’ave ’ad one over the eight, as our shover ses, in one 
scene give us ladies in the audience a recipe ’ow to 
remove ’airs from the complexion. Most of us wot 
is giftin’ on towards middle-age .’as a beauty spot. 
somewhere or other about us—mine ’appens to be on 
me chin: and, as a rule, I’ve pulled ’em out, painful 
as it is. But this young artiss sed the best way to 
remove ’airs from the complexion was to push ’is 
face away. I made a note of it in case I should 
forgit, 

It was ’ard to realise I ’adn’t bin to a London 
show w’en I got ’ome, it ’ad bin so merry an’ bright. 
I told ’er leddyship all ahout it, ’sp’ch’lly ’ow to re- 
move ’airs from the face. in Gase she might find it 
useful. 

But I was careful not, to tell the shover about 
them gals’ bare knees on the way ’ome. I know 
wot young men are. 


A POLITICAL FICTION, 


There is no more familiar title among Govern- 
ment Departments than the Board of Trade. It 
seems to be responsible for all kinds of things and 
all sorts of undertakings and happenings, ; 

It consists of a President and a large number 
of members, among whom are reckoned the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Speaker of the House 
of Commons} 

By law: these members have a right to be called 
to discuss questions of trade and to help the Presi- 
dent to shape his policy, yet the fact remains no 
meetings are ever held! : 

The President never dreams of calling his Com- 
mittee together. He does much as he likes, comes 
to his own decisions, and then announces that “ the 
Board thinks so and so,” 


777 TI 


' Discussing the formation of a Monkey Thyroid 
Gland Trust. 


i 
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oh 


SURELY it is not the case that all the good 
books have been written? If I were not an in- 
veterate optimist, I should be inclined to think so, 
judging by my recent experience. The number of 
incompetent scribblers, who, in these latter days, 
are amusing themselves and annoying other people 
by spoiling huge quantities of quite good paper, is 
becoming a public scandal. I am inclined to think 

’ there should be a close time tor authors, to give 
them an opportunity to read over again what they 
have written and do the necessary penance. 


IRISH TWIST. 


Look at this recent book on Ireland—or, rather, 
don’t, if you’re not compelled to—Ireland in the 
Naughties, by A. B., author of “Scotch Missed” 
(Bills, Moon, Starrs and Co., 30s, net). The simple 
pseudonym the author has adopted does not conceal 
his identity from those who know; but it is no 
business of mine to give it away. If an author 
prefers to present himself to the public as a section 
of the alphabet. rather than take his courage in botn 
hands, state clearly who he is, and then throw 
himself on the mercy of his readers, let him carry 
on. But a day is sure to come when he will be 
found out and discomforted. 

I should not make Ireland in the Naughties the 
subject of my remarks this week had I not read it, 
‘and suffered. and am consequently anxious to save 


readers of “The Half-Holiday” a similar expert- 
ence—and 30s, net! And there’s a point: why 30s. 
net? Mine was a free copy for review; but the 


publishers cannot get round me that way. It takes 
more than 30s, net, or gross, for that matter, to 
divert the course of my pen when I start in to tell 
the truth about a book. 


THE PLOT. 


Matters between Pngland and Ireland were bad 
enough before the appearance of Ireland in the 
Waughties. Now they are likely to go from bad to 
worse—unless the 30g. net saves the situation. being 
a sum of money which the majority of people now- 
adays would look at twice, if not thrice, before sink- 


ANOTHER NASTY JAR, 
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ing it in so unprolitame an investment as a book on 
Ireland. 

As to the plot, not to mince matters, there is none. 
Something like we are told the jolly old earth was 
in the beginning; this painfully superfluous book is 
without form and void. What “A.B,” could have 
had in his mind when he started out to write, it is 
dificult to conceive. Whether he had anything left 
in his mind when he at last, but far too late, wrote 
the only pleasing sentence in the book, “Finis,” is 
impossible to say. but easy to guess. I should 
surmise that he merely had glowing visions of hana- 
some royalties on a 30s. net volume running into 
two or three dozen editions. 

But, as I was saying, what of the plot, or what 
passes for one? There is a girl in it, of course—an 
Irish colleen: and not too lean either, judging by 
the author’s description of her physical charms. 
Of course. her name is Molly. which, I should say, 
runs neck and neck with Kathleen as the most over- 
worked feminine name in Irish fiction. Even in 
this simple matter the author’s poverty of invention 
-is betrayed at once—as was the girl mentioned—in 
the very first chapter. 

The inevitable confession to the village priest 
follows; and here I must give the author credit for 
his realistic description of the priest’s Rabelasian 
enjoyment of the details of the betrayal. 


LONDON LIFE. 


The girl’s obstinate refusal to disclose the name 
of her betrayer causes a good deal of trouble in the 
village of Ballylively; for all the lads, bar the stern 
and silent blacksmith. seemed to make it their busi- 
ness, by means of sly winks and obscure remarks, to 
lay claim to the honour. The consequence was a 
good deal of coat-tail trailing and one or two mid- 
night murders from behind stone walls and in the 
immediate neighborhood of the little church. 

Molly. as every reader would naturally expect, 
leaves Ballylively secretly by night; and with her 


bundle on her shoulder. makes her way to London,’ 


and joins the ranks of the unemployed, in which 
she rapidly rises. and is granted a commission. 


TOMBSTONE TRUTH, 


“Did yer hear about thedefacement of LEar- 
diter’s tombstone?” 

“No. what was it?” 

“Someone added the word, 
epitaph.” 

“What was thé epitaph?’ 

“*He did his best—’” 


‘friends’ to the 


Jo( 


CONSOLATION, 


On the death of an old gentleman in Wigan re- 
cently, the order for a coffin was given to a stranger. 

The man who had always done the work for the 
family was asked how it was he was not making the 
cofiin. 

“Ah,” replied he, “things are different now; but, 
you may depend upon it, if the old gent. had been 
alive, | should have got the order.” ° 


)o( 
COLD COMFORT. 


A well-known member of the Stock Exchange, on 
returning home last week, was tackled by his wife, 
who said he had promised to buy her a sealskin 
jacket, 

“Yes,” he replied, “I admit I did, darling; but 
I have had such a bad day in the market that I 
could only afford to buy you an_ jneandescent 
mahtle!’’ 


Late ame 


THE MEANING OF MERIT, 


Old Riches: Do you know, sir, that you have been 
publicly referred to as the idle son of a successful 
‘banker? 

Richless Junior: And are you aware, guv’nor, 
that you are known in our best circles as the cham- 
wion batsman of the year? 


PLOT 


ALN Mh 


CUSTOMER (to alien shopkeeper): 
SHOPKEEPER: A natif:. Why, my friendt, 


MAY 5, go 
It is iust about here that the author 
of his-way to exacerbate the ill-will that 
eXists quite sufficiently between the Englis? 
Irish races. Naturally enough, the sterD 
blacksmith of Ballylively, after hitting Es, if 
priest on the head with a blackthorn, thre P 
his hammer. kicks over his anvil, 
bursts his bellows. and sets off inf@ursuft 
Arrived in London, he casually meets a oe 
English acquaintance in the long bar.of : 
tourist by profession, named Brown. o 8 
In dealing with the incident, the ad 
pletely forgets, or ignores, his responsi? 
avoid any further irritation of the alt 
ciently ticklish situation existing betwee? . 


and English. He does his dirty work by We 
of a bit of more or less subtle. conver 
follows :— 


“Hallo, old bean!” cried Brown, a 
stalwart Irishman on the shoulder, « whO gh 
have expected to see Micky O’Donovan in vw? 
to-day? Have you come across to sho® 
fidious Englishmen?’’ 

“Not today,” replied the blackemit 
It’s on business I am this day, not Pps 
Then his voice dropped to a hoarse ~ 
““Where’s Molly at all?” he husked. wD f 

“You can search me,” replied Br? si 
haven’t been down the ‘Dilly’ late at ® 
weeks.” 

BALLYLIVELY, 


Little as I think of Ireland in the naush vi 
net, I will not do the author the unfair? 
ing away the final vatastrophe, clima*, * iP ? 
climax. TI will content. mvself with asking |! 
to do it again. In disclosing the easy ~ jp 
Ballylively, he has mote or less followed) eg 
footsteps of Caradoc Evans in his expose Al 
village life. for-I\will venture to go 8? 
whisper that behind the innocent initial® 
which the author has chosen with which to 
his identity. lurks an Trishman. 

Well. that’s the best I can do for thé 
would finish up on a more appreciative “, 
could, but that 308. net sticks in my giz# or 

; THE BOOK 


Jol 
IN BEAUTY. 


fot 
ob h 


SAFETY 


“Have you adequate police protectio® 
house?” asked a man of a friend who wa® 
lonely spot. j wel 

“Rather.’’ was the reply. “Why, W® 
prettiest servant girl in the county.” 


iv! oe 


Mitt H{\ =| 


\) 
il 


You speak iime a native, Mr. Barker. 
| have been in England longer as you: 


tosses ay 


& 


| 
: 
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FIRST LADY: On me Way ‘ome or the tram, the conductor, one o’ the saucy sort, looked at me as if 
1 bloomin’ well looked at 'im as if | ‘AD! 


| 'adn’t paid me fare—the blighter! 
SECOND LADY: Wot did jer do? 


FIRST LADY: 


= 


SARK Pee 
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Er SE EER i i OI TAC ARNT RES PTE BERETS CANE 


r paeecmmereres 
i True Tales of Old London Town. } 


Queer Characters and Incidents of a Hundred Years ago. 
_ IDE REA GT pa CIDE TTS EN LR Ra LLANE 


—OLD-TIME 


FIGG erected. in 1725, the first amphi-theatre 
for sparring in England, at the top of Wells Street, 
Oxford Road. then -called Marybone Fields, which 
seems to have been much frequented, if we can judge 
by the following lines, composed by one of the 
writers in the “Spectator” :— 


“Long was the great Figg, by the prize-fighting 
swains, 
Sole monarch acknowledged of Marybone plains, 
~ To the towns far and near did his valour extend, 
And swam. down the river from Thame to 
Gravesend. 
There lived Mr. Sutton. pipe-maker by trade, 
Who, hearing that Figg was thought such a 
stout blade. 
Resolv’d to put in for a share of his fame, 
And so sent to challenge the champion of Thame. 
With alternate advantage two trials had pass’d, 
When they fought out the rubbers Wednesday 
last. 
To see such a contest the house was so full, 
There hardly wag room left to thrust in your 
h skull.’ 


In 1781 Figg opened an_ exhibition-room for 
sparring in Catherine Street, Strand, which was a 
favourite resort for many years, until the Fives’ 
Court, St..Martin’s Street, Leicester Square, was 
found more advantageous. 

Here the slaughtering Jem Belcher peeled, and 
here his first conqueror, the gallant Pearce, ex- 
hibited his finished person. On that stage, rendered 
as it were a classic spot by the efforts of those giants 
of the ring, Cribb, Molineux, Spring, Randal, 
Turner, etc., and others put in many a strik- 
ing claim to distinction. 

It was Broughton who introduced the use of 
gloves in sparring. The Roman gladiators used 
to arm their hands with a tremendous kind ot 
Caestus, composed of several thicknesses of raw 


BOXING, 


hides, strongly fastened together in a circular form, 
and tied to the hand and part of the fore-arm. 

Sir John. Perrot fought the first boxing-match 
upon record, in Southwark, where he beat two of 
the King’s Yeomen of the Guards, an action which 
brought him into public notice at that time. He 
was the supposed son of Henry VIII. by Mary, wife 
to Thomas Perrot, Esq., of Haroldstone, in the 
county of Pembroke. In his stature and high 
spirit he bore a high resemblance to that monarch. 
At the beginning of the reign of Mary, he was sent 
to prison for harbourtng Protestants; but, by the 
interference of friends, he was discharged. He 
assisted at the coronation of Queen Elizabeth, who 
sent him to Ireland as Lord President of Munster, 
where he grew very unpopular by reason of his 
haughty conduct; he was recalled, unjustly accused, 
and condemned of treason. In 1592 he was tried by 
a special commission, brought in guilty of high 
treason, and sentenced to die. He was, however, 
respited by favonr of the Queen, but died of. a 
broken heart in the Tower. 

Much has been. said for and against the art 
of boxing: but it must be admitted it is in perfect 
unison with the feelings of Englishmen. It is from 
such open and manly contests in England that the 
desperate and fatal effects of human passion are, 
in a great measure, if not totally, prevented. The 
sons of our nobility and gentry now universally 
acquire the art. The national character for skilt 
in this science ig universal in foreign countries. 
This opinion is highly convenient, and is often suffi- 
cient to protect our countrymen from _ insult. 
Foreigners, in general, know nothing of it; they 
handle their arms like the flapping of the wings of 
a duck, and, they are conscious, but with little 
effect; and thev dare not await the assault of the 
British battering-ram, preparing to be put in mo- 
tion. When they hear the blessing which an Eng- 
lishman in his wrath pronounces on their eyes, and 
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Sd i hl 


“And how tones were you a prisoner?” 


“Five years, mum.” 


“But the war didn't last last five years,”’ 
““Who’s speaking about the war, mum?’ 


AREN’T SOME MEN AWFUL? 


Wifey (writing): Which is proper, “disillu- 
sion” or “ disillusionised ’’? 
Long-Suffering Hubbie: Oh, just say “ married,” 


and let it go at that. 


FEMININE LOGIC. 


Grouser: 
last night. 

His Fair Neighbour: 
plant any more? 


It must not happen again. 


Your dog tore up all my best plants 


Why, aren’t you going to 


may 5, 


see his uplifted arm, it is as if they nonre nt ji? 

and were about to encounter the paw of 0" 

Thus, a Briton, trusting in native stren 

among them like Achilles amongst the Trojam, o 
There is something fair and honourablé@ ie 

appeal to pugilistic strength and science: 

done openly, not in secret; it is in the presen 

umpires to see justice done; no foul blow ¥ 


ae , 7 


wH 


struck: a man jis not to be struck whe? ip 
falling; he is helped up, and time is give2 pb ff 
recover; and, when he allows himself be Ma 
nounced vanquished, his person is secure 2% a 
further violence. Voltaire was much delight i 
the sight of a pugilistic contest in Lond ve 
his works, describes it as a decided proof yoy 
love of justice and fair play in the British ee, 

A spirit of humanity towards an oneal 
hereby engendered: he is not to be struck ¥ cs 
the ground, and every act of generous forbe™, / } 
meets with the applause which is its due. N® foe 
or soldiers show so much mercy to a falle?. ine 
the British: and it is to their early acqual? 
with the ring that they owe this quality- eA 

There is something nobly generous jm Pg 
in the breasts of the British youth, by th? 
of shaking hands with their antagonist one 
begin to decide any dispute with their _ i 
same manly and truly English token of good 
forgiveness is resorted to when the battle # of, 
What a glorious sight it is to see two youtDe ns ‘7 
a boxing-match, approach each other, and st 
hand of friendship, as a token and proof ‘ 
animosity exists in the breasts of either p2” he 
that all their differences are forgotten and ‘i of 

This custom of shaking hands is ¢% 3, % 
British. Mons, Grossby, in his Travels, p 
morously describes it: ‘To take a man by the if) 
says he, ‘and shake it till his shoulder ot Sig 
dislocated, is one of the grand testimonies @ 
ship which the English give each other, W oe 
happen to meet. This they do very cool we 
is not any great expression of friendship * oo 
countenances, yet the whole soul enters iD 
hand which gives the shake; and this sur ee 
place of the embraces and salutes of the F 

These were the opinions held by thé a 
public in general on the subject of pugilies 
‘“Good old days.’ They are a little m 
respect to foreigners in these times, but 
they remain the same to-day. 
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-HE WILL APPEAL, 


7 


AP 
“J think I'll appeal to the Criminal 
Court.” said the convicted burglar, 
“On what ground?” asked the gaoler- 
“Well, yer see,” he. replied, “that P 
identified me. ’e ‘ad 'is ‘ead under the * 
the whole time. "E never saw me. "Tai? 


a 
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THE ABSENT-MINDED BEGGARS: | 


b 
r 
Nah. then, fov oo 


Foreman: where are you 

a-goin’? 1 avk 
Bill Blobe: Why, goin’ ter git this ‘ere? 

up at the saw-mill, in course! Z 
Foreman: Wot blinkin’ plank? gor? 
Blobs: Why, blow me, Sam, if we ain’ 


fergotten the plank, nah' 


7a 


Ro 
THE FAITH THAT MOVES DOCTO™ 


eta ; ore ee 
“Isn't Mivyy a believer in the faith © yr 


“He is.’ oct ot gor 
“Ts it true he wouldn’t have a 40 
wife the other day when she was queer’ i? 


“Tt’s quite true. Why?” 


eae 
“Well, I saw a doctor go into his b 


now.” qt te Ts. 
“Oh. that’s all right. The doctor 8 


self now.” 4 y 
Jo( 


SINGLE- SPEECH EDISON: 


Edison has made but one speech in “= ee 
not a brilliant one. He had agreed 1? pad © 
electricity before a girls’ seminary, and 
a friend named Adams to work the appat at 
he talked. 

But when the inventor arose to addres vi t 
ence he felt so dazed that he simply 8 aio a 
Mr. Adams will now address you on ele’ 
I will demonstrate what he has t? 
apparatus.” 
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iy Jose Collins in 
oe THE LAST WALTZ. 


Thurs., Sat., 2.80. 
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Mey TURE THEATRES. 
URE THEATRE. Kingsway. 
¥. 145 te 10.80 (Sundays, 6 to 10.80). 
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«hy, At the Coliseum. 


t 

‘ae Noy Entertainment is provided this week 

\ ty Popular theatre. The programme in- 
Sabo @nd Horace, comedians; John Goates, 

od Ringe, tenor; Nora Bayes, the well-known 
and actress, who has the unique dis- 


NON! (Noni and Horace). 


Soo having a theatre named after her in 

&, ° Sereamy Troupe, in marvellous 

Dens itis statuary; the Offenbach. Follies; 
Hazell, comedian. 


, At the Alhambra. 
ey n * Be Surprised !” 
Ne, fet 
Sor 


= 
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is still going strong, ana 

Surprising when one considers its bri)- 

Mg and the vivacity of the talented 

Pole make it one of the chief at- 
found, in London at present. It would 
to utter any further words of praise 

hye the music which enlivens the per- 
18 a show to go to, and at once., 
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SOUTH LONDON PALACE, 

Last week at the South London Palace. Mr. 
Joseph Tabrar presented “Old Time Singers” of 
“Old Time Songs,’’ in which also appeared Mr. 
Joseph Tabrar,. the oldest and most celebrated song- 
writer, composer, and orchestrator living in the 
world to-day, supported by a grand company of 
Old Time Performers. The caste included Miss Lily 
Burnand. Marie Collins, Alice Leamar, Maggie 
Rimmer. The Sisters Leamar, Little Zola, Mr. Johnny 
Dwyer, Harry Wenburn, Arthur Slater, and Charles 
Russell... The show .was an eminent success, and 
we trust that Mr. Tabrar will be rewarded by 
liberal bookings of a turn which, apart from its 
excellent variety, keeps old friends in mind as well 
as new. 


ST. MARTIN’S THEATRE, 

“Rur.” at the St. Martin’s Theatre, is a play 
which is the work of a Czech named Karel Capek, 
and has already been produced in New York, Mos- 
cow, Warsaw, Berlin, and at Capek’s own theatre at 
Prague. Everywhere it has had. great success, and, 
indeed. in America ‘it was hailed as “simple melo- 
drama, plus a drama of ideas.’ It is understood 
that on reading the script of the play, the Censor 
objected to it on‘the ground that it was impious, 
That misconception, however, has been removed. 
The plot of the play, broadly, is this. A firm of 
manufacturers have discovered a formula to make 
“mysterious beings of flesh and blood.’ These be- 
ings, indeed, are human, except that they have no 
souls. The automata. called “ Robots” in the play, 
are sold as ordinary pieces of machinery. They 
can be used as soldiers, or sailors, or for any other 
purpose. At, last. 80 many of them are manu- 
factured that\ thev rise un and destroy man their 
maker. The plav. of course. is allegorical. It 
teaches a lesson—the evil that results from pinning 
all our faith to machinery. Paul Selver translated 
the play, and Nigel Playfair adapted it for the 


stage. Leslie Banks plays the part of the chief 
Robot.”” The author was no doubt inspired by the 
classic instance of Frankenstein, who created ai 


monster by whom he was killed. Capek, however, 
is operating On a far larger scale, for whole armies 
of “Robots” are manufactured. 


Pre-paid Small Advertisements. 


Advertisements are received under the above 
heading and inserted in “Ally Sloper’s Half- 
Holiday’"’ at the rate of Twopence per Word. 
No display is permitted, and the Publishers re 
serve the right of declining any advertisement 
which does not meet with their approval. 


The Minimum Charge for any Advertisoment 
is Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


J. B. WEDGE (Established 1800), Manufacturers 
of Van and Lorry Sheets and Tarpaulins, Water- 
proof Clothing. Marquees and Tents on Hire. 
Tackle, Ropes and Twines, Inside and Outside 
Blinds, Scenery Canvas and Stage Cloths, Gauze 
Business Signs, Mate and Matting, Banners, Decora- 
tions and Flags of All Nations.—Note the Addresse— 
288, Walworth Road, London, 8.E.17. Telephone: 
Hop 1016. 


BE HEALTHY AND STRONG.—Use Wareham’s 
Exercisers and Developers. Obtainable at al 
athletic outfitters. 


PORTRAITS (by an expert Artist and Academy 
Exhibitor) REPRODUCED FROM ANY PHOTO- 
GRAPH in Water Colour. Any size quoted up to 
and including 20in. by l6in. All pictures guaran- 
teed perfect likenesses, and highly and artistically 
painted, Send P.O. (10s. 6d.) and photo, with full 
particulars, to—J PICKERING, 488, Norwood Road, 
8.E.27. Money returned if unsatisfactory. 


WM. OC. DAVIS (late of ‘‘ Bedford’s,” Fenchurch 
Street. E.C.). the Brixtonian Bookseller, Stationer, 
and Tobacconist, 29, Robsart Street, Brixton, S.W. 9. 
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Linen Permanently Protected, 


JOHN BOND’S 
““CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK. 


_, 4S FOR EVER INDELIBLE. 
POR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING 
(WHICHEVER KIND IS PREFERRED). 

Of all Stationers, Chemists & Stores. 6d. &1s. 


ne 
PROTECTION. Used in the Royal Households. 
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@ YOUR POWDER PUFF ALWAYS HANDY. 
w Ladies find the | WRISTLET POWDER, . 

PUFF CASE AND >= 
MIRROR 


a indispensable 
dances, parties, golf, 
| tennis, boating, and 
the holidays. orn 
like a wrist watch, 
contains powder 
puff, mirror, and 
powder. Your Pow- 
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THE NOVELTY CO 
Boswell House, Bolt Crt, Mine 


2b. 


IDE A 
BICYCLE 
To your work and back 
shied save fares. 


URMEY ARCHE 
PEED 


T 
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Booklet free from Sturmey-Archer Gears, Ltd.,Nottingham 
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SoM, PICKLE 
SPURS THE APPETITE 


OBTAINABLE FROM YOUR GROCER 
: SOLD EVERYWHERE ‘ 
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TRADE MARK 
poe Rat end 


Device, 
On Sale at leading Chemists & Stores 
Full instructions and descriptive pamphieis. 
Tins each 1/-, 1/9 2/6 


or from Sole Manufactures 
(post free, 1/4, 2/8, 3/3.) 


B, Wimstons & Sons, Ltd., 
™ 100/101, Shoe Lane, London, E.C.4 


When Weaning Baby 
insist on having 
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60 YEARS 
SUCCESS, 


Write for vote TV Lest 
giving fall particulars. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


TIMBER C°? LT? 
Caledonian R4¢, RETFORD 


Please mention this paper when replying to 
advertisements, 
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at he he keystone fone 


of Lipton’s SUCCESS 


has been Quality —and to-day — 
Quality ranks: first in the principle 
oe on which LIPTON’S business is 
| conducted. LIPTON'’S take a 
personal pride in the excellence 
of everything they supply for the 
table. Judge for yourselves how 
well that ideal is maintained in 
all you buy from LIPTON’S 


LIPTON 2 


THE LARGEST TEA GROWERS, MANUFACTURERS 
AND RETAILERS OF FOOD PRODUCTS IN THE WORLD 
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¥ ' HEAD OFFICE: CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 
Branches and Agencies throughout the United Kingdom 
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